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and better, something, to be sure, of which the French acquit them-
selves more readily than any other people in the world and from which
they draw great pride. And the worst is that La Bruyere's remark fol-
lows the direction of our race and flatters a natural disposition to the
point of not allowing one to distinguish what is the native share and
of making one wonder whether the Frenchman could have done much
better with a different permission, listening to another counsel. No
matterl I cannot keep from believing that the best education is not
the one that favors one's penchants and that a somewhat vigorous
nature, such as ours, finds advantage in opposition, in constraint
Since leaving childhood behind, I have been bumping into this
judgment of La Bruyere's and have never ceased rising up against it
But my protest is fed today by other much graver considerations which
I want to try to set forth, though suspecting the slight welcome they
can hope for in France. French through and througti, I am yet speaking
as a Frenchman unable to admit the discredit that France so often
seems eager to deserve.
That man has made himself what he is, what pride! That a God
made man, what devotion! But what matter? The important thing is
that man was achieved (were it even by God) only slowly, progres-
sively. This is what is repugnant to all religion and particularly to the
Catholic religion. I read just yesterday this impertinent assertion that
"a certain degree of knowledge was attained at the earliest time when
man began to think" and, as an immediate corollary, obviously, that
that degree "cannot be surpassed" The most terrifying thing is that
this assertion is presented as "dwelling in the consciousness of every
Frenchman"; the most saddening thing is that there are indeed very
few Frenchmen who do not accept it And Gourmont himself, else-
where so perspicacious and so resolutely atheistic, maintains this dis-
concerting thesis: that no less genius was required to invent thread
or the needle than to discover the laws of gravitation or the transmis-
sion of waves. And this, if I am willing to admit it, merely carries the
problem back beyond the time when needle and thread, when man
himself, were not yet invented. But Gourmont starts from this in order
to try to establish a so-called law of intellectual constancy which would
forbid man's ever having been less intelligent (I was about to write:
less a man] than he is today; not seeing that such a claim remains ir-
reconcilable with the doctrines of evolution that he professes; for after
all, if man has always been what he now is, one is forced to admit
that he issued complete from the hand of a Creator.
#
There are no human virtues that I esteem as much or as little, ac-
cording to the circumstances, as courage.